CHAPTER XI
DEFINITIONS
IT may perhaps seem superfluous that I should add to my
text a chapter dealing solely with definitions. But wide
experience warns me that, in psychological work especially,
one cannot proceed too cautiously when dealing with
concepts and expressions; for nowhere do such lament-
able conceptual divergences occur, as in the province of
psychology, creating only too frequently the most obstinate
misunderstandings, This drawback is due not only to the
fact that the science of psychology is still in its infancy;
but there is also the difficulty that the material of experi-
ence, the object of scientific consideration, cannot be
displayed in concrete form, as it were, to the eyes of the
reader. Th'e psychological investigator is always finding
himself obliged to make use of extensive, and in a sense
indirect, description for the presentation of the reality he
has observed, Only in so far as elementary facts are
accessible to number and measure can there be any
question of a direct presentation, But how much of the
actual psychology of man can be witnessed and observed
as mensurable facts? Such facts do exist, in the realm
of psychology; indeed my Association Studies have, I
think, demonstrated1 that highly complicated psycho-
logical phenomena are none the less accessible to methods
of measure. But anyone who has probed more deeply
into the nature of psychology, demanding something more
of it than science in the wretchedly prescribed limits of a
i Jung, Studies in Word Association, transl, by M. D. Eder (London:
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